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RETRIBUTION AND DETERRENCE IN THE MORAL 
JUDGMENTS OF COMMON SENSE. 

F. C. SHARP AND M. C. OTTO. 

""\/ES, in despite of sophistry, and in the face of sen- 
-*- timentalism," writes Mr. Bradley, 1 "with well-nigh 
the whole body of our self-styled enlightenment against 
them, our people believe to this day that punishment is 
inflicted for the sake of punishment." The paper en- 
titled "A Study of the Popular Attitude Toward Retri- 
butive Punishment," in the preceding issue of this 
Journal, presents results which, on a superficial read- 
ing may seem to confirm this assertion, — provided, of 
course, that "our people" are fairly represented by the 
members of the Short Course in Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Out of one hundred of these stu- 
dents seventy-six could be induced to demand suffering 
for suffering's sake as the just requital of wrongdoing 
in some one of the situations that were placed before 
them. When, through the assumption of the non-exist- 
ence of a life after death, the ultimate impunity of the 
sinner was assured, the number rose to eighty-nine. 
Three more believed that vengeance belonged only to 
God, but they believed vengeance belonged to him. Of 
the small remaining number, all of whom professed to 
find in deterrence the rationale of punishment, we found 
that only two accepted the principle in its purity, and 
that the remainder would permit the individual to be 
sacrificed for the public good only when he had first 
aroused their moral indignation by wrongdoing. 

But the above-quoted assertion is not the only state- 
ment that Mr. Bradley considers himself justified in 
making about the creed of common sense in the matter 
of punishment. "The great and ancient names/' he says 

1 ' ' Ethical Studies, ' ' p. 26. Italics as in the original. 
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(Ibid., page 28), "which in punishment saw nothing but 
a means to the good of the State or the individual, de- 
mand that we treat that view with respect. . . . But, 
whatever else it may be, it is at least not the opinion of 
the vulgar." As appears unequivocally from the entire 
passage, Mr. Bradley believes the second of his here- 
quoted statements follows directly from the first. The 
correctness of this inference may be worthy of investi- 
gation for several reasons. 

As is obvious, the justification of deterrence as the ob- 
ject of punishment rests upon the principle that the less 
comprehensive system of interests may, if necessary, be 
forced by the State to give way to the more comprehen- 
sive, even when this will require the infliction of actual 
suffering or loss against the will of the sufferer. In other 
words, it involves the denial of the unconditional validity 
of the maxim formulated by Kant, and lying at the 
foundation of the doctrine of natural rights: "So act as 
to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only." The attitude of our students in this mat- 
ter may be tested by an examination of Question IV of the 
preceding paper, which, in somewhat abridged form, was 
as follows: 

IV. Long ago, when Green Bay was a frontier settlement, an Indian 
chief, accompanied by a formidable band of warriors, one day suddenly 
made his appearance before the stockade and demanded the surrender of 
a certain one of its citizens. This citizen the chief believed had killed a 
member of his tribe, and he was accordingly determined to punish him. 
The whites, however, were able to offer the best of evidence that their 
fellow-citizen could not possibly be guilty of the crime with which ne was 
charged. The chief, however, believed they were all lying, and threatened 
to attack the town and kill every soul in it if they did not comply with 
his demand inside of twenty-four hours. The chances were good that they 
could hold out against the enemy till help came, but, of course, in the 
event of an attack, a large loss of life was inevitable. The man in ques- 
tion was unwilling to surrender himself. What ought they to dot 

The question as thus stated, however, did not, as may 
be remembered, bring to light all those who accept the 
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primacy of the greater good. For some of them saw the 
alternatives, presented to each man who is called npon to 
decide, to be merely his own safety versus that of his 
fellow-citizen. This view of the situation is, of course, 
too narrow. In order, therefore, to get the real prob- 
lem fairly before the students, the fate of the citizen was, 
in a second formulation of the question, placed in the 
hands of a governor with absolute power to act, and he 
was represented as, like the normal captain of a sinking 
ship, ignoring absolutely his own personal interests and 
deciding solely in accordance with what he believed to 
be his duty. It is the answers to this form of the question 
that are alone significant for our purpose, and that will 
alone be referred to hereafter. 

But quite apart from the misunderstanding just de- 
scribed, there are a number of other fallacies that may 
be committed in the attempt to answer this question, 
and these it seemed impossible to eliminate by any re- 
formulation. Accordingly, the attempt to get before the 
students the real issue, — the claims of the greater good 
as against those of the less, — was continued by pre- 
senting for consideration an entirely new question. This 
was in some respects not so satisfactory as the preceding 
one, chiefly because the rival values are not so easily 
compared; nevertheless it unquestionably rescues us 
from the special difficulties of IV. And there is inde- 
pendent evidence that the number of those who slip 
through the meshes of both questions must, at the high- 
est estimate, be very small. 

The new question was based upon a portion of "Les 
Miserables." The material thus supplied was, however, 
handled with some freedom in order to meet the pur- 
pose for which it was used. 

V. Jean Valjean was an honest and industrious young workman, brought 
to absolute penury, during a period of commercial depression, by inability 
to find employment. Under these circumstances he stole some loaves of 
bread from a baker's shop in order to save from starvation the children 
of his widowed sister, dependent upon him. In accordance with the harsh 
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customs of the times, lie was sentenced for this act to five years in the 
galleys. Before the expiration of his term he escaped, but was captured, 
whereupon the original sentence was lengthened. This happened several 
times with precisely the same results, till finally, after an imprisonment of 
twelve years, he made a successful escape and found refuge in a small city 
in an obscure, poverty-stricken corner of France. Here in a few years, by 
means of a fortunate invention, he built up a great manufacturing busi- 
ness which gave employment to hundreds of workmen and thereby brought 
comfort and prosperity where hitherto there had been nothing but a struggle 
with want. This business he managed primarily in the interest of his 
workingmen. He went as far as possible in the introduction of the shorter 
working hours that are universal to-day; he paid liberal wages; he, almost 
alone in France, had a factory that was comfortable, hygienic and sufficiently 
well-lighted to prevent the blindness that not infrequently followed years 
of straining to see the work. These innovations benefited not merely his 
employes. Other manufacturers who had prophesied his ruin as the result 
of such extravagances were just beginning to wonder whether, after all, 
he had not been making a profitable investment. In consequence, the con- 
tinued existence of this factory as an object-lesson for a few more years 
might be expected to bring about a general reform of the factory system 
in that part of France. In recognition of his business success and of his 
services he was appointed by the king mayor of the city, and in this 
capacity he carried to still greater numbers the benefits of a philanthropic 
and wise spirit. After the lapse of eight years, a police official who had 
known him when ho was in the galleys discovered an honest and inoffensive 
laborer in another part of France who bore a striking resemblance to the 
escaped convict. He proeiired the man's arrest, found corroborative evi- 
dence, and, as a result, the unfortunate wretch was condemned to the 
galleys for fifteen years. A 'few miles from the home of Jean Valjean 
there was living a man whom we shall call Monsieur A., who, though not 
particularly well acquainted with Jean, had known, for some time, his true 
history. He had, however, kept his knowledge to himself. He learned one 
day what had happened to the workman. He saw at once that the latter 
could be saved only by the apprehension of the real Jean. He realized 
equally well that the ex-convict was carrying on a work of almost incalcul- 
able value to the people he was serving, that there was no one to take his 
place, and that if he was removed the great enterprise would at once 
collapse, and all that it and its master had meant to that community would 
be as if it had never been. In view of these facts what was it the duty 
of Monsieur A. to do? 



All respondents who are counted as deciding this 
question in favor of the workman consider that Mon- 
sieur A. was justified in withholding his knowledge 
about Jean Valjean from the police as long as the fate 
of an innocent man was not involved. Those who are 
counted as deciding in favor of the greater good hold 
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lie was justified in maintaining his silence when he 
learned of the mistake of the police, only because Jean 
Valjean's services to the world were greater than those 
of his unfortunate double could ever be. "With these 
things definitely understood, there seems no room for 
misinterpreting the replies. 

The results obtained from Questions IV and V are 
as follows: Seven of the young men could not be classi- 
fied, either because V was not put to them for lack of 
time, or because their answers were, for one reason or 
another, ambiguous. Of the remaining ninety-three, 
forty-two come out either in IV or V in favor of the 
claims of the greater good. The figures for each prob- 
lem are, for IV, twenty-eight; for V, fourteen who had 
decided against the interests of the many in IV. But 
this is far from being the entire story. To get the rest 
of it, however, we must turn back to Question I. 2 Of 
the remaining fifty-one respondents, twenty-five declare 
that whereas the murderer in I (a) should be freed 
under the circumstances, he must have been punished 
for the sake of the "example to others," had the crime 
taken place in the United States. This, as was pointed 
out in the latter part of the preceding paper, is the effect 
of the combined action of two ideals. For since these 
persons have, in IV and V, repudiated the principle upon 
which deterrence rests, we must suppose their approval 
of the punishment of the murderer in the United States 



"This question, in its two forms, read, with the omission of a few un- 
essentials, as follows: (a) About a hundred years ago a shipload of emi- 
grants was wrecked upon an uninhabited island in the Pacific Ocean, where 
they lived for many years until finally a ship appeared and carried them 
to England. At that time there was in their prison a man who had just 
been sentenced to be hanged for murder. Is the community bound to 
hang the murderer before it breaks up, or is it at liberty to set him free? 
It being understood that in this case there are no grounds for fearing that, 
if freed, he would ever commit another similar crime. (6) The crime is 
as before. But in this instance the criminal feels no compunction or sorrow 
of any kind at the deed. What now removes the danger of the commission 
of a second similar crime is an accident or an attack of paralysis which 
will render him a helpless invalid for the rest of his days. 
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is due to a fusion of the demand for retaliation with, con- 
cern for the public safety. Furthermore, seven respond- 
ents, though in the end they demand the punishment 
of the murderer in I (a) on retributive grounds, began by 
demanding it for the sake of the example to others, main- 
taining this position till they were shown that, in this 
instance, no dangerous precedent was created by setting 
the condemned man free. Finally a few who had ex- 
pressed their approbation of retribution in I (a), and 
who, as the sequel showed, approved of it equally in I 
(&), forgot, in proceeding to the second form of the 
question, the premise upon which everything rests (the 
break-up of the community), and demanded the punish- 
ment of the crippled murderer on grounds of social de- 
terrence. These persons were four in number. Thus 
out of a total of ninety-three, seventy-eight, — or eighty- 
four per cent, of the whole, — have either accepted, in 
the presence of a concrete situation, the principle upon 
which the justification of punishment for reasons of de- 
terrence rests, or have at least based a moral judgment 
concerning punishment wholly or in part upon that prin- 
ciple. Of the remaining fifteen, the majority in all 
probability feel in precisely the same way. We have 
not, indeed, been able to test them, because they demand 
retribution in I from the outset. But, as we have just 
seen, there is nothing in this fact incompatible with a 
friendly attitude toward punishment for deterrence. 
Hence, there is a strong presumption of the existence 
of such an attitude in a considerable number of the mem- 
bers of this group. 

Viewing our results, then, in their entirety, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that, however paradoxical it may seem 
in view of the attitude of many of their number toward 
retribution, all of our students, or all except a very small 
fraction, will approve of the punishment of wrongdoers 
on grounds of social deterrence. And that whereas there 
are many of our respondents in whom, though they them- 
selves may not realize it, the willingness to sacrifice the 
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one for the many is due to the fact that moral indigna- 
tion against him has first been aroused, nevertheless 
there is a large number, amounting to almost fifty per 
cent, of the whole, who accept the fundamental principle 
involved in deterrent punishment in its purity and with- 
out reservation. It may be added that out of fifty-three 
students who in I (a) approved of freeing the murderer 
on the island and punishing a person who had com- 
mitted the same crime under the same conditions in the 
United States, thirty-four themselves suggested deter- 
rence as the proper basis of punishment in a perfectly 
unambiguous way, and without the slightest suggestion 
from us. These figures are very conservative, and the 
actual number is, in all probability, considerably larger. 

The general results of our investigation show that the 
fundamental mistake of Mr. Bradley, — in which he is 
very far, indeed, from being alone, — lies in the assump- 
tion that any one consistently maintained standard forms 
the basis of the judgments of 'our people' in the mat- 
ter of punishment, or, indeed, of anything else. Most of 
them will, indeed, demand retribution under one or an- 
other condition. But the majority demonstrably, and 
all probably, do not demand it until the deed, including 
the attitude of the doer toward the deed, reaches a cer- 
tain degree of repulsiveness. This point will not be at 
precisely the same place in the scale for any two persons. 
Furthermore, their acceptance of retribution as a proper 
end of punishment does not interfere in the least, — re- 
gardless of whether it ought to or not, — with their ac- 
ceptance of deterrence. In descriptive ethics, then, — 
and this principle is of the widest application, — the use 
of a standard by common sense cannot be denied, either 
because it is not applied consistently or, — what, of 
course, is the same thing, — because of the demonstrable 
existence in the same mind of some other standard or 
standards logically incompatible with it. 

Retribution and deterrence are for the overwhelming 
majority of our students the only grounds that are 
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capable of affording in themselves a sufficient justifica- 
tion for punishment. It "would be of interest to describe 
the attitude displayed toward the other possible ends, 
represented by the reformative and the Hegelian theories 
of punishment, respectively. But the total number of 
those who accept at any point either the one or the other 
is less than ten per cent, of the whole, and they all ac- 
cept also the principle of deterrence as equally valid and 
fundamental. In view, therefore, of the relative insig- 
nificance of the role they play, the account of their dis- 
tribution and the conditions of their appearance must 
be excluded from our presentation in order to give place 
to other matters. 

The picture that has been drawn obviously gives a 
very incomplete and therefore, almost necessarily, more 
or less misleading representation of the attitude toward 
punishment of the society about us as a whole. To put 
in the proper perspective would require a large number 
of special investigations. These it was impossible to 
undertake. One, however, dealing with the judgments 
of the more educated members of the community, seemed 
absolutely indispensable and was accordingly incorpo- 
rated into the program. As representatives of this class 
one hundred members of the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence in the University of "Wisconsin were chosen for 
study, fifty men and fifty women. They belonged to the 
three higher classes, the Juniors forming a bare ma- 
jority, the remainder being divided about equally be- 
tween Sophomores and Seniors. All persons who had 
ever attended a class in ethics in either this or any 
other institution, or had discussed ethical problems with 
members of such classes, or knew anything about cer- 
tain casuistry questions given out here in the past, were 
excluded from participation in the work. 

After the long description of methods which has pre- 
ceded, the most important of the results obtained can 
be exhibited by means of tables. As in the account of 
the investigation of the agricultural students, the figures 
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under each, question denote the number of persons who 
range themselves under the principle in question for the 
first time. Their presence in a given place, it must be 
understood, does not necessarily presuppose anything 
with regard to their attitude toward the questions that 
follow. Thus, many who approve of retribution in I re- 
pudiate it in II, and some who demand vengeance in II 
(a), where the victim is the avenger, reprobate it in 
II (b), where vengeance is exacted by the 'impartial 
spectator,' on the ground that it is none of his business. 
We simply enumerate under each question and sub-ques- 
tion the new recruits which it brings, without any ref- 
erence to how long they maintain their allegiance. For 
purposes of comparison, the results obtained from the 
students in the Short Course in Agriculture are included 
in the table. For the same reasons all results are given 
in percentages. 

Table I. Approval op Retribution. 8 

I (a) I (6) II (a) II (6) II (c) II (d) Total 

L. and S., Women 18 30 6 8 8 10 80 

L. and S., Men 16 6 8 8 14 12 64 

Agr 36 24 11 3 13 3 90 

The total number of those who approve of private re- 
venge by the victim — II (a) — is: Women, eighteen per 

8 Question I will be found above, page 442. Question II in its various 
forms, with the omission of all unessentials, is as follows: (a) A young 
boy coming to New York from the country was befriended by a prosperous 
manufacturer, who took him into his business and his home, and, in the end, 
made him his partner. He thereupon took advantage of his position to 
cheat his benefactor out of all his property, and turned him out of both 
factory and home penniless. Suppose the benefactor had found himself 
able to ruin the business of the younger man in turn, would he have been 
morally justified in doing so? (6) We here suppose that the old man, soon 
after having been ruined in business, died. When the panic — presupposed 
in (a) — came on, the work of persuading the creditors of the younger man 
to unite and force him into bankruptcy was done by a third party, out of 
moral indignation. Would it have been right for him to do this? (c) 
Would it be right to ruin the young man if there were no punishment re- 
served for him in another life? (<?) Can we think of God as punishing the 
sinner on retributive grounds? 
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cent.; men, eighteen per cent. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the agricultural students were thirty-seven per 
cent. 

It should be pointed out that, for both groups, II (d) 
was so stated as to bring under it all not hitherto counted 
who would permit retribution, — at least for the crimes 
described, — on any terms whatever, whether by the State, 
the individual man, or by God, or who approved of it in 
principle, whatever they thought of the attempt to apply 
it to human affairs. For even where they were skeptical 
about the existence of God, II (d) could be put into some 
such form as the following: 

What I really want to know is whether you believe that where wrong 
has been done there should be visited upon the head of the sinner loss or 
suffering in return for the loss or suffering he has caused his victims, even 
though this may not be needed as a deterrent to other persons, and though 
the culprit may be so hardened that no punishment can effect his reforma- 
tion or even awaken him for a moment to a sense of the wickedness of his 
deeds. Ought he, under such conditions, to be made to suffer as a matter 
of retribution for his misdeeds, provided there existed a being perfectly 
just, absolutely powerful, and omniscient to act as his judge and to execute 
the punishment? 

With this as the final question of the series, it seems 
extremely doubtful that any advocate of retribution for 
the crimes described can have escaped undiscovered. 

The total number of those who show any traces of the 
influence of the retributive ideal is to be found, — as 
was shown in the first paper (this JouENAii, Vol. XX, p. 
355), — by adding to the number of those who explicitly 
demand retribution in I or II the number of those who, 
while professing to approve of punishment for the 
murder in I (a) when it takes place in the United States 
on grounds of deterrence, reject the principle on which 
deterrence rests as incorporated in IV and V. This 
latter number is very small: one woman and three men. 
Thus there remain nine women and fifteen men whose 
judgments show no traces of the influence of the spirit 
of retribution, as against two in the Agricultural Course. 
It should be noted, however, that neither HI (the murder 
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of the physician by the feudist in the Kentucky moun- 
tains) nor the problem based upon seduction and deser- 
tion was given to the former group of students. 

Table II. Approval or the Choice of the Gbeateb Good. 

Grand 
IV V(o) Total V(6) Total 

L. and S., Women 52 20 72 6 78 

L. and S., Men 41.5 25 66.5 4 70.5 

Agr 30 15 45 — — 

The number of men in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence who are represented in the above table is forty-eight, 
two having asserted that Monsieur A. was bound to 
denounce Jean Valjean to the police quite apart from 
any other consideration on the ground that, whether 
unjustly treated or not, he had no right to attempt to 
evade a legally imposed penalty. Accordingly their atti- 
tude toward the real problem could not be discovered. 
The women, not having been troubled by any such 
scruples, are represented in their full number. 

As the table shows, a modification of V was intro- 
duced in the examination of the Letters and Science stu- 
dents, which, for several reasons, chiefly limitations of 
time, was omitted in the study of the members of the 
Agricultural Course. IV and V (a) deal with the con- 
flicting claims of the greater and the less good, as such. 
But they do not accurately reflect the situation of a 
criminal who has been punished for exemplary reasons 
only. He is, indeed, a victim laid upon the altar of public 
safety. But, in any country which does not permit ex 
post facto legislation, he is laid there only because he 
has first chosen to run the risk of being laid there in 
order to obtain something which he desires to possess. 
In order, therefore, to make the position of the work- 
man in Hugo's story parallel in all respects to such a 
criminal, except in the matter of guilt, V was reformu- 
lated, where necessary, for the university students, as 
follows: 
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V. (6) Suppose the workman, just before his arrest, had been given a 
warning of the danger which threatened him; so that he was made to 
realize that his only complete safety lay in fleeing the country. But he 
chose to run the risk of which he had been warned rather than to leave 
his native town. Suppose, further, that Monsieur A. had known this f aet. 
Ought this, in case he was otherwise inclined to decide in favor of the 
workman, to lead him to reverse his decision? 

Five more persons came out in favor of the greater 
good when the question was put in this form. The ma- 
jority, however, and possibly all of them had had either 
considerable or a great deal of difficulty in deciding V in 
its original form. 

The total number of those who will permit punishment 
to be inflicted for the sake of its deterrent effects upon 
others, is to be obtained, as we have seen, by putting 
together data from various sources. First of all come 
those who in case of conflict between the greater and a 
less good, consider that the former has the prior claim. 
These, as the table we have just been examining shows, 
are (dropping percentages) thirty-six women and thirty- 
two (out of forty-eight) men. To these must be added 
those who appear in the table under V (b), numbering, 
respectively, three and two, giving us totals, for this 
test, of thirty-nine for the women and thirty-four for 
the men. The answers to I (a) (the case of the repentant 
murderer) reveal the existence of a number of others 
who belong to this group. They are: (1) Those who 
hold that the murderer upon the island should have been 
freed if his conviction was followed by the disbanding 
of the community, but that he should have been punished 
as "an example to others" if the crime had taken place 
in the United States; (2) those who, though in the end 
they decide that the murderer (on the island) ought to 
be punished in retribution for his crime, begin by as- 
serting that he must be punished in order to deter the 
fellow-members of his community from the commission of 
similar deeds (cf. above pp. 442 f ). These number five and 
four, respectively, for the women, and nine and zero for 
the men. For them, as has already been pointed out, the 

Vol. XX.— No. 4. 30 
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desire for retribution must come to the support of the 
claims put forward by the public good before they will 
consent to the sacrifice of the one for the many. There 
remain two women and five men. The question whether 
they would refuse to decide in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of social deterrence under all conceivable condi- 
tions was given careful attention, but we shall not here 
attempt to present the method of investigation employed. 
Suffice it to say that there does not seem to be one who 
would hold out against that principle to the very end. 

Turning, finally, to the minor grounds for punish- 
ment, we find them even more poorly represented than 
among the agricultural students. One man and one 
woman are ready to demand punishment where reforma- 
tion is the sole end in view. One woman takes the same 
attitude toward the considerations that have received the 
sanction of Hegel. All three regard the deterrence of 
others as affording, in itself, an equally legitimate ground 
of punishment. 

The striking differences between the returns from the 
men and the women of the College of Letters and Science, 
and the still more striking differences between the men 
in this college and the students of agriculture, must have 
been noticed by every reader. These differences we shall 
not here attempt to explain. But it belongs to the de- 
scriptive side of the work with which this report con- 
cerns itself to show that the differences between the 
three groups brought to light in our tables are at once 
typical of the classes of persons from which the repre- 
sentatives examined were taken, and, furthermore, are 
not due to superficial causes which chance to be at work 
in this particular institution. The grounds for these 
statements we shall now endeavor to set forth. 

In the first place, then, the individuals studied were 
fair representatives of the class from which they came. 
This fact appears from the following tables. They are, 
of course, arranged on the same plan as Tables I and II 
above. We begin with the Short Course in Agriculture. 
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The two investigators each examined fifty students, com- 
paring the results they obtained only after the entire 
work of investigation had been completed. The out- 
come was as follows: 

Table III. Students in Agriculture; Approval ot Eetribution. 

Total Total Grand 

1(a) 1(6) fori 11(a) 11(6) 11(e) II (d) for II III Total 

Mr. Otto 16 14 30 8 2 2 2 14 1 45 

Mr. Sharp .... 20 10 30 3 1 11 1 16 1 47 



Table IV. Students in Agriculture; Approval op the Choice op the 

Greater Good. 

IV V (a) Total 

Mr. Otto 13 8 21 

Mr. Sharp 15 6 21 

"While the first of these tables shows very considerable 
differences between the returns from the sub-questions 
in the two halves of the group examined, yet the totals 
for the fundamental questions exhibit throughout an 
extraordinary uniformity. And when these groups of 
fifty were again divided into two parts arranged alpha- 
betically, these same "totals, again, did not vary in a 
marked degree. We therefore seem justified in conclud- 
ing that the results we have obtained are valid for Short 
Course students as such, and that they accordingly 
throw real light upon the judgments of the class in the 
community from which these young men come. 

In the College of Letters and Science, although the 
groups are only half the size of the agricultural group, 
they also seem to be large enough to be representative. 
Thus, if these students are arranged according to the 
order of the time in which they were interviewed, the 
returns from each twenty-five are as follows: 

Table V. Men in Letters and Science; Approval op Eetribution. 



First Half .. 


1(a) 
.. 3 


1(6) 

2 


Total 
fori 

5 


11(a) 
1 


11(6) 
4 


11(c) 
3 


n (<2) 
3 


Total 
for II 

11 


Grand 
Total 

16 


Second Half . 


.. 5 


1 


6 


3 





4 


3 


10 


16 
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Table VI. Men in Letters and Science; Approval op the Choice of 
the Greater Good. 



First Half . . 


IV V(o) V(6) Total 
12 5 o 17 


Second Half 


8 7 2 17 






Table VII. 


Women in Letters and Science; Approval op Betribtjtion. 


First Half . . 
Second Half 


Total Total Grand 
1(a) 1(5) fori 11(a) 11(6) H (c) 11(d) for II Total 

... 5 7 12 1 1 1 2 5 17 

..4 8 12 2 3 3 3 11 23 


Table VIII. 


Women in Letters and Science; Approval op the Choice 
op the Greater Good. 


First Half . 


IV V(a) V(6) Total 


Second Half 





It remains now only to show that the answers of the 
students in Letters and Science have not been affected 
appreciably by the more or less accidental fact that the 
teachers in this college who deal with theories of pun- 
ishment, without exception reject the retributive theory 
and treat the deterrent theory as affording the funda- 
mental and sole sufficient justification for the punish- 
ment of the criminal. This seems easy to do. A careful 
examination revealed the fact that there were but four 
persons, — two men and two women, — who had up to the 
time of their interview ever been in a class in which 
the rationale of punishment had been discussed. This 
number is so insignificant that it might seem unneces- 
sary to carry the subject further. But in view of the 
exaggerated notions that prevail with regard to the in- 
fluence upon moral ideals which can be exerted by the 
ipse dixit of a teacher, a brief analysis of this case may 
be worth making. The material which was presented to 
the class contained no reasoned argument for or against 
one position or the other, but in effect amounted to this : 
Retribution is barbarous, and the protection of society 
the only scientific ground for inflicting pain upon the 
wrongdoer. Furthermore, retribution is characteristic 
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of the punitive ideals of primitive peoples, and deter- 
rence of those of the most highly civilized ones. The 
treatment, in other words, took the form of an appeal to 
authority. Now this teacher is a man who enjoys a great 
deal of prestige among the students. He is an exception- 
ally effective lecturer, is a leader in his line of work, and, 
as they all know, possesses a national reputation. What 
effect has he produced upon these students? All four 
demand punishment for the sake of retribution in I (b), 
two of them demand it also in II (a), and a third in 
II (b). In the written answer to I (a) handed in by 
one of them, you may read: "Punishment for crime 
should not be retaliative, but to protect society. There- 
fore," etc., and this was 'repeated verbatim in the inter- 
view in answering I (a) again. When I (b) was there- 
upon given her, she fairly started, and, after a moment 
of perplexity, answered with decision, "Punish him." 
"I thought I didn't believe in punishment just for retri- 
bution," she added in explanation, "for I had been 

taught in Professor 's class it was wrong. But I 

am certain that this man ought to be punished, and I 
realize there is no other reason for it." She was given 
plenty of opportunity to recant, but refused to consider 
such a thing for a moment. She left the room having 
learned a lesson which many professional students of 
ethics and the allied sciences have still to learn, that in 
no human being are moral ideals mere putty in the hands 
of anyone else, however eloquent and however great his 
prestige; and also that there may be a great gulf fixed 
between what a person believes and what he believes he 
believes. In view of all these considerations we may con- 
clude, I believe, that our students were fairly represen- 
tative, not merely of our own institution, but also of the 
State universities west of the Alleghenies, and doubtless 
also of their alumni and of the class to which these alumni 
belong. 

F. C. Sharp, 
M. C. Otto. 
Univebsity of Wisconsin. 



